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Yields versus Appreciation 
Six Months’ Trend of Higher-Priced Common Stocks Sampled 


N a Stock Exchange booklet first pub- 

lished last October, /nvestment Facts 
aboutCommon Stocks and Cash Dividends, 
income earnable on surplus funds by in- 
formed investment in selected stocks was 
discussed. Increasingly, detailed informa- 
tion on yields has become a first require- 
ment of many stock buyers. A record of 
price trends since the booklet’s appear- 
ance suggests a corollary review worthy 
of consideration. 

The edition of the booklet referred 
to showed the prices, as of mid-October, 
dividends and yields of more than 250 
common stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange that have paid cash di- 
vidends every year for 20 to 102 years. 
In retrospect it is now plain that dis- 
tribution of the booklet—the first such 
venture ever undertaken by the Stock 
Exchange 
a strong uptrend in the general level of 
stock prices. 


happened to coincide with 


Seasoned Stocks Lead Market 

The feature of this rise, which has been 
in progress since last June, is that it has 
been led by seasoned, high-grade stocks 
with the exception of a few specialty 
groups, such as the televisions. Ordinarily 
“investment-grade” stocks are not among 
the most active issues on the Exchange. 
Frequently the most active issues are 
those either with a more speculative flavor, 
or which are lower-priced than top port- 
folio stocks. Old-line dividend payers 
often are bought mainly by institutional 
investors, certain trusteed funds, and con- 
servative members of the investing public. 

The extent of demand for “investment- 
erade” shares in recent months, as re- 


flected in their increased market prices, 
is illustrated by the accompanying sta- 
tistics for a sampled group of 20 long- 
term dividend-paying common stocks. The 
first column shows the prices of last 
October that were listed in the original 
edition of the “Investment Facts” book- 
let. (The booklet has been brought up to 
date periodically since that time; the 
latest edition, which is available without 
obligation upon request to THE Ex- 
CHANGE, gives prices of March 14.) Gains 
among the sampled issues are seen to 
have ranged to as high as 51.2 per cent 
for Charles Pfizer, 46.8 per cent for 
Philco Corp., 35.8 per cent for du Pont 





Recent Price Trends of Stocks from Roster 
of 20 to 102 Year Dividend Payers 


Oct. Apr. 13, Per 

1949 1950 Cent 

Price Price Gain 
Allied Chemical & Dye 18744 = 225 20.0 
AmericanCan ... 94% 117% 24.3 
American Home Prod. 27% 3444 24.9 
American Tel. & Tel. . 143% 156 9.0 
Caterpillar Tractor . 31% 37 16.1 
Chrysler ..... S52 68% 31.7 
Consolidated Edison . 26% 31% 21.1 
Continental Can «.- 3% 37% 12.7 
Dow Chemical . . . 49% 66 34.0 
du Pont ce < Soe 734% 358 
Eastman Kodak . . . 43 481% 12.2 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 464 61% 32.8 
General Electric . . 37%8 47 25.8 
General Foods . . . 45 50% 13.1 
General Motors . . . 65 81% 24.8 
Nat. Dairy Prod. . . 35% 444, 23.9 
Chas.Pfizer . .. . 48% 73% 51.2 
Philco Corp. . . . . 31% 46% 468 
Union Carbide & Carbon 39% 4738 18.8 
Union Pacific. . . . 81% 86, 5.8 





and 34.0 per cent for Dow Chemical. 

These stocks, as well as others among 
the 20 in the sampled group, have bene- 
fited from a period of unusual strength 
in the market. There have been dividend 
changes in the list of long dividend-pay- 
ers tabulated in the original edition of 
the booklet. Yields have changed corre- 
spondingly, based, as they are, on mar- 
ket prices. In early April the widely 
used Dow-Jones industrial average of 
stock prices surpassed the previous high 
mark of 212.50 recorded in May, 1946. 
Measured by the Dow-Jones average, 
stocks have been selling at their highest 
levels since autumn, 1930. 


Make-Up of Dow-Jones Average 


The Dow-Jones average is calculated 
from the price performance of 30 common 
stocks, all of which have long enjoyed 
prominence in their fields, and in mar- 
ket activity. Nearly all of them rank 
among the long-term, durable dividend 
payers. So limited a group among the 
1.020 common stocks on the Stock Ex- 
change list is useful principally in tracing 
price trends, a function this “average” 
has filled since Jan. 2, 1897. 

Lest the evidence to date appear one- 
sided, a short paragraph quoted from the 
booklet may prove helpful: “A stock 
bought today may be higher or lower in 
price tomorrow. Varying fortunes of busi- 
ness are reflected in fluctuating prices for 
shares.” 

The record of aggregate dividend 
payments in 1950's first quarter by com- 
panies listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change is presented on page 3 of this 
issue. 
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Antidote to Radicalism 


Midwest Company Gives Employes Common Stocks 


To Counteract Planned Economy Propaganda 


Cuicaco—To a greater extent as time 
goes on, the laboratory points the way to 
rising standards of living. Why not adapt 
laboratory testing methods to an experi- 
ment in employer-employe relations, to 
spur clear thinking among workers, at- 
tack Communism, counter radical propa- 
ganda? 

This question arose among officers of 
our company last autumn. It grew out 
of a disturbing situation in our unionized 
working force. The way it was answered 
may be made more significant if the shop 
scene of that time is sketched briefly. 

Our employes are represented by a 
local of a national labor union. Our 
company is small and, among other 
duties, it fell to me to negotiate the 
original contract with this union. It has 
since been in my province to meet with 
its representatives and committees in oc- 
casional grievance meetings, negotiations 
over contract revisions and the like. As | 
met and talked with the professional 
negotiators, I became deeply concerned 
over the vigor with which they were sow- 
ing the seeds of a non-capitalistic phi- 
losophy among our employes. 

Every opportunity was taken by them 
during the course of our conversations to 
glorify the planned economy idea, and to 
belittle free enterprise and the competi- 
tive system. They spoke of the “greed of 
the capitalist.” They lauded paternalism 
and security as opposed to self-reliance 
and venture. Their views were extreme 
and, I am sure, did not reflect the attitude 
of labor unions generally. 

We, as management, were represented 
as enemies of labor on the ground that we 
resisted increases. Our workers 
naturally welcomed wage increases and, 
incidentally, began to absorb some of 


wage 


BY JOHN NORMAN, Vice President. 


Automatic Screw Machine Products Co. 


the talk with which their greater earnings 
were so liberally buttered. 

The situation was worrisome. We cast 
about for a strong antidote, more practi- 
cal and realistic than words. We finally 
hit upon something that looks effective. 
Last Christmas, instead of making our 
annual present to the men in cash, we 
cave them shares of stock in 14 com- 
panies listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change! 

The certificates were registered in their 
names and mailed to their homes. Each 
worker became the sole owner of his 
stock with no strings attached. All the fac- 
tory workers received stock. Since the 
gift in shares was an innovation, and 
unexpected by the employes, the letter ac- 
companying this discussion was written 


to explain our purpose frankly, to inform 
them of the nature of stock . . . and to 
get in a boost for free enterprise. 

In choosing the stocks to give, we had 
several criteria in mind: stocks in a price 
range permitting the number of shares to 
approximate the cash we would otherwise 
have given; stocks of companies we felt 
the employes might be apt to know some- 
thing about, whose name or products 
were widely known; companies that had 
paid good dividends in the preceding 
year. It is our hope that next Christmas 
we may be able to add to the holdings of 
the employes; probably, because such a 
follow-up would not be a surprise, we 
shall consult with the workers to learn 
their choices for additional shares. 

The letter announcing the stock bonus 





FWING GALLOWAY 


“Lunch time is always a good time to talk over an event of mutual interest—especially 
if money or its equivalent is involved.” 








was distributed among the shop men a 
few days before Christmas. together with 
a brokerage house receipt in their names, 
while they were at work. The first reac- 
tion was of puzzlement, followed by dawn- 
ing comprehension. At noon there were 
proups of men around the several copies 
of newspapers in the shop. looking at the 
stock tables. Lunch time, as everyone in 
business of any kind knows. is a good time 
to discuss an event of mutual interest 
especially if money or its equivalent is 
involved. 


As that afternoon wore on, comments 
filtered into the 
“capitalists.” The 


from the 
comment 


ofhices new 


was uni- 
formly good. 

The interest increased next day. The 
usual shop jokes began to crop up. An 
inspector who had received Greyhound 
Corp. shares had a sign over his bench: 
“Get Your Tickets Here One Way 
Another stockholder. 
of the union 


and Round Trip.” 


chairman committee, was 
urging his associates to do all last minute 


shopping at Marshall Field’s. 





STOCKS GIVEN AS BONUS 
TO EMPLOYES 
Approximate market value of shares 
distributed in the Chicago enter- 
prise was the same as the usual 
Christmas present in cash would 

have been. The stocks 

Am. Rad. & St’d. San. Can. Dry Ginger Ale 
Boeing Airplane Co. General Baking Co. 
Hilton Hotel Corp. 
Marshall Field & Co. 


Stewart Warner Corp. 


Dr. Pepper Co. 
Greyhound Corp. 
Lane-Bryant, Inc. 
Textron, Inc. 
U.S. Steel Corp. 


Maytag Co. 


Sunray Oil Corp. 








Chicago 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


makes a big profit next year, 


is for sale. 








(LETTER TO EMPLOYES ANNOUNCING THE BONUS IN STOCK) 


Automatic Screw Machine Products Co. 
3425 West Thirty-first Street 


3, Illinois 


We are giving you your Christmas Bonus in an unusual form 
this year. You will receive shortly. at your home, a certificate in your 
name. showing that you own (5) shares of the (Stewart-Warner Co.). 
You thus become a part owner of that corporation, and as a part 
owner you are entitled from now on to share in the profits it makes. 
Last year the corporation paid out ($1,941,980) to its owners. That 


is a pretty good return. It will be good for you if the corporation 


\s a part owner. there are things you can do to help your cor- 
poration make a big profit. You will receive a statement every so 
often which will show you where your corporation gets its money 
and where the money goes. Remember that now this is your money. 
You will see how much money you are paying to the Government in 
taxes. If you vote for the people who will lower taxes. your corpora- 
tion will have that much more money to pay out to you at the end of 
the year. rather than paying it to the Government. There are other 
ways to help which will occur to you. You can talk up the products. 
help your corporation get customers, tell people that your corpora- 
tion is trying to be fair to everybody, to your customers, to the people. 
like you. who own the corporation, All this will help your corporation 
make a bigger profit which will mean bigger dividends for you. 

Every day in the newspapers you can see what your stock is 
worth. You can sell it whenever you please. You can buy more when- 
ever you please. Any bank will buy or sell stock for you for a small 
charge. You can buy a part ownership in any corporation whose stock 


We hope you will enjoy becoming a part owner of (Stewart- 
Warner Co.). We hope that your interest in it will help it to be a 
success because its success will help you. We hope your dividends 
(which you will receive for as long as you own the stock, and as long 
as the corporation operates profitably) will be big ones. 

Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, 


AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO. 


(signed) JoHN NORMAN, 





Vice-President 








- 








Now. considering the human side, I 
suspect that some of the men have sold 
their shares. However, I have helped one 
of the new stockholders to buy more, by 
putting him in touch with a prominent 
New York Stock Exchange firm: more- 
over, I know that many of the employes 
are watching the daily fluctuations of 
their stocks. Price fluctuations they ac- 
cept with humor; when a market reaction 
occurred, while stocks were still some- 
thing new in their experience, a mock, 
lugubrious rumor spread that several of 
the shareowners were considering a 
plunge from a high window. 

It would be wishful thinking to say at 
this early stage of the venture that we 
can detect an awakened awareness of 
economic and political matters. Still, a 
continuous interest in the financial pages 
of newspapers cannot help but give the 
men a broader insight into the workings 
of the American economy. The stimulus 
of self-interest should tend to keep their 
attention centered upon it. 

The Communists tell those will 
listen that “the whole wealth of America 
belongs to fifty to sixty families of mil- 
Our employes knew better 
when they received their first dividend 
checks. We count upon the corporations, 
in which they are investors, to be good 
salesmen of the values of free competitive 


who 


lionaires.”’ 


enterprise through annual reports and 
other informational material. 

A far broader field than our modest en- 
terprise presents extends before large cor- 
porations, whose securities enjoy a public 
market. This involves employe invest- 
ment in stock of the company for which 
they work—regular investment. The ap- 
peal to employe stockholders of income 
supplementing their wages, both deriv- 
ing from their own skills and industry, 
is both practical and educational —a 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Dividends 


Record a Notable Quarter 
kor Common Stock Holders 


NASH dividends paid on common 
C; stocks of the New York Stock Ex- 
change list amounted to $1.020,540,000 
in the first quarter of this year. 

The gain over the same period in 1949 
was 9.8 per cent. 

With the exception of year-end quar- 
ters. when extra and special payments 
swell the dividend totals (the last quarter 
of 1949 saw an aggregate distribution of 
$1.481,678,000, and more than $1,.300.- 
000.000 was paid stockholders in the 
same period of 1948). the three months 
ended with March this year marked a new 
high quarterly record. 

Of the 1.020 stocks of all 
classes in the list, more than 73 per cent 
paid dividends. 


common 


Of those 745 dividend payers, 20.8 per 
cent paid more than in 1949, 

Sixty-six per cent of the common stocks 
making payments distributed the same 
amounts as in the first quarter of 1949. 

The productive first quarter gave this 
year a running start toward making an 


FREDERIC LEWIS AND EWING GALLOWAY 


eight-year record, for dividend payments 
have increased in every year since 1942. 

These statistics show changes in per- 
centage of dividend dollars paid by some 
major stock groups—the first column re- 
cording gains or recessions of the first 
1949 quarter over the initial 1948 period, 
the second those of the 1950 quarter over 
that of 1949: 


PER CENT CHANGE IN DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 


Ist Q. Ist Q. 

1949 1950 

over over 

1948 1949 
MULOMIONVE 2.05.6 -0%. ss +428 +12.4 
DE hike Gcercwes -13.7 +11.6 
Electrical Equip. ...... 14.7 +71.5 
Food eo. te ek 2. ee oe ee - l 3.4 3.9 
EE ae + 6.0 —17.5 
PetrOleU ...0s6. once -10.4 + 39.6 
Railroad & R.R. Eq. -hic> —22.) 
BOWMORE * 5. o-6.o5: sos exigiatc ASG. —12:9 
Steel & Iron .......... 16:4) —— 6:2 
Public Utilities ...:... 95 +21.8 





(FRONT COVER PHOTO BY A. DEVANEY) 





Bulldozer moves iron ore from stock pile 
to loading shovel at a mine in Minnesota. 





with iron ore 


Great Lakes carrier laden 
passes through locks in the St. Mary’s River. 


The first 1950 quarter's showing fore- 
cast a further growth of common stock 
dividend payments in the second quarter 
on issues of the Stock Exchange’s list. 
The observation refers to total distribu- 
tions. During the first quarter this year. 
and the final quarter of 1949, new list- 
ings on the Exchange comprised more 
than 31,000,000 shares, all paying divi- 
dends. most of which are common stocks. 
These listings. centered largely in pub- 
lic utility operating company shares. saw 
such large blocks as the following newly 
introduced to investors through applica- 
tion of the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act: 

Company Common Stock 
(shares ) 
Pub. Serv. Co. of Indiana...... 3,414,611 
Florida Power & Light Co...... 2,450,000 
Niagara Mohawk Pow. Corp.... 1,928,627 “A” 
Niagara Mohawk Pow. Corp.... 5.954.662 


Montana Power Co............. 2.481.665 
Am. Natural Gas Co...........: 3.044.855 
OEE NOD io 6 oscar erie com aon 24.00 12.020.000 


Hulitt ore unloading machines remove ore 
from a Great Lakes freighter to railroad 
cars at Ashtabula, Ohio. 








A survey of the March, 1950, quarter's 
exhibit, in the table of dividend payments, 
reveals interesting changes from the same 
1949 period, Of the 52 automotive stocks 
that paid dividends, 17 increased their 
distributions, yet the 12.4 per cent over- 
all increase was moderate in comparison 
with some quarterly gains of the last 
three vears. The suggestion contained in 
the percentage was that motor and auto 
equipment company disbursements were 
“leveling-off” after five years of heavy 
production, spurred by a rising demand. 

\ rather surprising upturn in electrical 
equipment company dividend payments 
rated 
this stock group among the 10 making 
the largest returns to stockholders. The 
showing occurred despite the fact that 


surprising in its percentage growth 


four of the stocks made smaller disburse- 
ments than in 1949 and only five of the 
15 payers distributed more. Some of the 
companies having large share issues. and 
paving sizable dividends. helped account 


for the increase of 71.5 per cent for the 
quarter. 

Seven of the eight listed farm machin- 
ery company stocks made payments, re- 
flecting the continued active demand for 
farm equipment in a prosperous agri- 
cultural period, and as more concerns 
their than de- 
creased them, the total of dividends gained 
substantially. The time of “spotty” sales 
results in this corporate area is now well 


increased disbursements 


in the past, although weather news from 
great wheat territories this spring imparts 
a degree of uncertainty to farm income 
for this year. 


Lower Dividends in Mining Groups 

The blight caused by strikes in the 
mining industry found marked reflection 
in mining company dividends. Ten of 
the 21 stocks making payments paid less 
than a year before, and four paid nothing. 
Not only in coal but in non-ferrous metals 
have labor disputes occurred during past 


months. Besides, consumption prospects 
have not been impressive in several fields. 
With 38 common stocks paying, against 
36 a year before and with three paying 
more this year, the stimulus of natural gas 
sales on a rising trend was reflected in the 
petroleum and gas division. The $131,- 
603,000 distributed as dividends was the 
second largest total among the stock 
groups. 

Public utilities led all groups, not only 
in the number of dollars paid out but in 
individual performance, too. Of the 71 
common stocks to reward stockholders, 
none paid less than in the first 1949 
quarter and 27 enlarged their distribu- 
tions! Another article in this issue com- 
ments on public utility dividend growth. 

As the industry has been growing rap- 
idly in respect to energy and fuel sales, 
the dividend account has been built up 
abruptly, strengthening the situation of 
companies planning new financing. 





No. of 

Issues 

Industry Listed 

3-31-50 
Aircraft oe eevee « 24 
Amusement ee ae oe 23 
Automotive oi: me we we 70 
Building Trade . . .... 29 
Chemical . & 79 
Electrical Equipment . . . . 20 
Farm Machinery .... . 8 
Financial eek OR ew S 30 
Food Products & Beverages . 68 
Leather & Its Products . . . 1] 
Machinery & Metals . . . . 103 
Mining ss ae city at. Ge Oe er Fae 39 
Office Equipment... . . 10 
Paper & Publishing 35 
Petroleum & Natural Gas . . 45 
Railroad & R. R. Equipment . 81 
Real Estate ....... 10 
Retail Trade ....... 70 
Rubber .. gh ne, be @ 10 
Shipbuilding & Operating . . 1] 
ee ee 39 
Textile oe ek eo ae ee FG 13 
Tobacco ......4..-. 16 
ee kc we eee 88 
U. S. Cos. Oper. Abroad . . 24 
Foreign Companies . . . . 17 
Other Companies . . . . . 17 
Total 1020 





Number Paying Number Number Number 
Cash Dividends Paying Paying Paying 
In First 3 Months Increased Same Reduced 
1949 1950 Dividends Dividends Dividends 
7 8 2 4 2 
14 14 5 8 2 
50 52 17 30 7 
24 22 5 13 6 
66 67 19 14 6 
16 15 5 7 4 
6 7 3 2 2 
19 21 9 1] ] 
55 52 7 A2 6 
8 é 2 5 1 
83 82 15 52 19 
24 21 | 10 14 
9 9 l 6 2 
30 27 2 18 9 
36 38 3 30 5 
42 41 4 34 8 
6 6 2 4 1 
57 55 8 39 10 
8 é 0 5 3 
t 7 0) 7 0 
30 28 3 19 9 
42 37 l 25 15 
14 14 4 9 j 
65 71 27 44 0 
10 8 0 6 4 
12 12 1 7 2 
15 15 5 10 0 
755 745 155 19] 139* 


* Payments were reduced on 99 issues and eliminated or deferred on 40 issues. 


DIVIDENDS ON COMMON STOCKS LISTED ON THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE—FIRST 3 MONTHS, 1950 


Estimated | 
Aggregate Amount of Per 
Dividend Payments Cent 
Ist 3 Mos. 1949 — Ist 3 Mos. 1950 Change | 
$ 7.397.000 $ 7,166,000 — 3.1% | 
18,589,000 16,939,000 — 8.9 | 
94.873.000 106,631,000 +12.4 
9.759.000 9.296.000 — 4.7 
99.861.000 111,436,000 +11.6 | 
22,304,000 38,248,000 +71.5 
12,095.000 15,805,000 +30.7 | 
19,186.000 23,625,000 +23.1 
49.095.000 51,033,000 3.9 
5,450,000 5.258.000 — 3.5 | 
34.773.000 36.276,000 + 4.3 
32,826.000 27,074,000 —17.5 | 
7,490,000 7,651,000 + 2.1 | 
16,105,000 16,106,000 — 
94,260.000 131.603.0000 +39.6 
61,444,000 17,860,000 —22.1 
2.591.000 2,617,000 + 1.0 
73,003,000 77,072,000 + 5.6 
8.507.000 7,410,000 —12.9 
3,625,000 3,625,000 — 
15,849,000 42.985,000 — 6.2 
21,229,000 17,120,000 —19.4 
20.417.000 22,073,000 + 8.1 
126,056.000 153,567,000 +21.8 
11,419,000 8,751,000 -23.4 
26,055,000 26,724,000 + 2.6 
4.890.000 6,589,000 +34.7 
$929.148.000 $1,020,540,000 + 9.8% 
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Newly “Released” Electric and Gas Operating Companies 


Afford Room for Wide Dividend Studies 


HEN a department store offers new 
lines of merchandise, in wide va- 
riety, customer interest is stepped up, cus- 
tomers increase, 
The simile could be applied to new 
listings on the New York Stock Exchange. 
During the last five years approximately 
40 common stocks of public utility op- 
erating companies have been added to 
the list. Millions of shares which, until 
recently, were not available to investors 
have broadened the field of selection. 
These have come to the Exchange prin- 
cipally through the break-up of pyra- 
mided holding companies in compliance 
with provisions of the Public Utility 
Company Act. They comprise the large 
majority of utility stocks to be listed 
since the end of the war. Others have 
been transferred from other exchanges. 
still others from the unlisted market. 


' Old-Line Companies 
Just five years ago only about 20 ac- 
tively traded operating company utility 
, stocks, all told, were on the Stock Ex- 
change. These were mainly old-line issues 
of concerns serving the large metropoli- 
There numerous 
holding company stocks in the list; but 
many of them were not on a dividend- 
paying basis. The older 
of course, better known, but the newer 


tan areas. were also 


companies are, 


ones have often made better gains in sales 
and earnings. A random selection of 10 


old-line utilities compared with 10 newer 


issues discloses the following 10-year 
record: 
COMPARATIVE GAINS 


(Per Cent of Increases, 1939-1949) 


Bal. 
Gross Gross for Com. Common 
Revs Inc. Stock Divids 
Old-line 62 z 1] a 
Newer Issues 144 5] 129 116 


The comparison calls for an explana- 
tion—standing without it, the figures 
might appear to reflect adversely upon the 
older companies. which is not intended: 
nor would the contrasts be justified by 
the facts. The make the 
stronger showing because (1) they serve 









Issues 


newer 


areas. in the main. where the demand for 


BY LAWRENCE C. COOPER 


electric energy is growing more rapidly. 
(2) because many of the companies had 
bonds outstanding 10 years ago at high 
coupon rates. which have been refunded 
at much because the 
benefits of new generating plants or in- 


lower rates, (3) 
creased energy sales-rates make a better 
showing in a smaller utility than in case 
of the large. older companies. and (4) 
because the managements of particular 
companies have been markedly aggressive. 

Considering the enlarged number of 
issues for investor study, the field of 
choice may be illustrated by reference 


Within the last five years, stocks of 
10 public utility operating companies 
have been listed on the Exchange. 











GROWTH TRENDS OF PoWER AND LIGHT INDUSTRY 


Mill. KW 

Bill. KWH Generating Total Capi- 

Generated. Capacity talization 
1949... 291 63.2 $17,100 
ae... « 2a 56.5 15.720 
3947... 256 52.3 14,117 
1946. . . 223 50.3 13.351 
Boe? 5 « &) Bee 35.6 14.404 


Millions of $ 


Total Gross Bal. for Common 
Revenues Income Common Dividends 
$4,373 $1.018 $650 $454 
4.167 896 559 395 
3,698 883 546 398 
3.293 891 532 353 
2,157 840 383 306 





this with- 
out commending any for either purchase 


to some individual situations 


or sale of securities. First. as to size: 

Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York is a $114 billion corporation. while 
the assets of Empire District Electric Co., 
a new issue on the Exchange, total less 
than $40,000,000. 

The investor finds a generous yield, such 
as American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
stock affords, or another “quality” issue 
dividend return to holders 
but a better longer-term earnings trend. 
such as Houston Lighting & Power Co. 

\ 96-year uninterrupted annual divi- 
dend record, like that of Cincinnati Gas 


with a low 


& Electric Co., may impress some inves- 
tors. while others may be interested in 
the possibility of tax-exempt dividends 
from United Corporation. The latter is 
not an operating company but its hold- 
ings are in operating utilities. 


Room for Choice 

There are stable earners like New York 
State Electric & Gas Co. or others with 
fluctuating profits, such as South Caro- 
lina Electric & Gas Co. It is possible to 
examine natural gas company stocks with 
a notably conservative capitalization, like 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co.. or one 
with a highly leveraged capital struc- 
ture, such as that of El Paso Natural Gas 
Co. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co. has a high industrial load. while the 
Florida Power & Light Co. 
largely on resort 


depends 
winter activity. and 
Kansas Power & Light Co. serves an im- 
portant farm region. If the researcher is 
interested in the type of fuel used to gen- 
erate power. he can find Idaho Power 
Company and Montana Power Co., which 
use no fuel, deriving their energy from 
water-driven plants: or the coal-burning 
American Gas & Electric Co.. or the oil- 
consuming Florida Power Co.. or Central 
and South West Corporation, which de- 
pends upon natural gas. 

The “new” issues. distributed by hold- 


6 


ing companies in large numbers from 
1946 to 1948, came to public attention 
when the industry’s earning power was 
being restricted by the impact of infla- 
tion. Since December, 1948. however. de- 
flation has gradually developed, as af- 
fecting materials’ prices, and many utili- 
ties have been able to get rate increases. 
about the electric 
light and power industry is that it is 


One curious fact 


generally considered a “growth industry,” 
stocks are 
called “stable.” However, this is not as 
might at first 
glance. The growth aspects stem from the 


yet its operating company 


contradictory as seem 
industry's rapid physical expansion over 
many years rather than its financial as- 
pects, although earnings have grown too. 

Ever since electricity was first gen- 
erated, there has been a persistent growth 
in the number of customers and their av- 
erage consumption, which, in the case of 
residential customers, has not been de- 
terred even by serious depressions. The 
use of electricity by commercial insti- 
tutions has almost equalled this condi- 
while the demand for industrial 
power, although fluctuating in line with 


tion. 


general business conditions, has a better 
long-term growth trend than the season- 
ally unadjusted Federal Reserve Board 
index of industrial production. For ex- 
ample, the latter fell 10.1 per cent from 
its October, 1948, peak of 199 to 179 in 
January, 1950, but KWH sales to large 
industrial customers declined only 2.7 
per cent in the same period. 


Power Sales Grow 
Since the October, 1943, war peak of 
249, this FRB index has declined 28 per 
1950: yet industrial 
power sales this past January were 6 per 
cent above their October, 1943, level. Al- 
though the rapid post-war rate of growth 


cent to January, 


appears to be slowing down, the long- 
term trend is still upward and the prin- 
cipal uses of electricity appear far from 
saturation. 

Since the electric utility industry is a 


leading mass producer, it can, under nor- 
mal conditions, handle a big gain in busi- 
ness without a corresponding increase in 
total investment or capitalization. For 
this reason, the accompanying figures for 
capitalization as well as for gross income 
did not change much between 1937 and 
1948. This, and the relatively small earn- 
ings decline during the early 1930's, is 
why electric utility stocks are considered 
“stable” despite a rapid physical growth. 

Earnings and dividends for the indus- 
try's common stocks did increase from 
1937 to 1948, but that was due primarily 
to bond and preferred stock refunding 
savings. However, since 1948 the industry 
has been expanding rapidly to keep ahead 
of growing demands and this has been ac- 
companied by a substantial increase in 
capitalization, in gross income and in net 
earnings for common stock. During the 
three years, 1950 to 1952, it has been esti- 
mated that the industry may add approxi- 
mately 17,000,000 KW new capacity. about 
three-quarters of which will be by busi- 
ness managed power companies at a cost 
of over $5 billion. Inasmuch as this in- 
dustry has demonstrated an unusual 
ability to earn a return of close to 6 per 
cent on total capitalization over a long 
period of years, and since current mar- 
ket conditions are favorable, it should be 
able to attract this capital on a reason- 
able basis. 


A Satisfactory Prospect 


The earnings outlook for 1950 and 
beyond appears favorable. Output in the 
first 3144 months of this year averaged 
more than 5 per cent ahead of 1949, de- 
spite coal and other strikes. There should 
be savings from the installation of new 
generating capacity, as well as from lower 
fuel prices later in the year. The matter 
of rate increases, where deemed neces- 
sary, comes into the picture. 

The gain in net income this year may 
not match the 15 per cent rise of 1949, 
but it is expected to offset the dilution of 
additional common shares and be sufli- 
cient to allow some dividend increases. 
There appears to be a growing trend these 
days. and one which is supported by at 
least one SEC Commissioner, toward pay- 
ing out a somewhat higher portion of 
earnings as dividends, particularly by 
those utilities which have been restricting 
their dividends to an unusually low ratio 
to earnings. 

The natural gas industry is growing 
0 
8 


(Continued on page 8) 
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OMEN account for 57 per cent of 

the number of individual holders of 
du Pont shares, against 43 per cent for 
men. 

Of General Motors, common and pre- 
ferred holders, women comprise 56 per 
cent of individual holders and men num- 
ber 44 per cent. 

Oddly, the percentages of women and 
men owners are almost the same for these 
two big companies, as stated in their 1949 
reports, 

Eastman Kodak common and preferred 
shares are in women’s names to the ex- 
tent of 46 per cent of all classes of stock- 







War Years 











1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


Women 


Own 
A Lot of 
Stock! 


holders, men accounting for 30 per cent. 

Women number 49 per cent, and men 
25 per cent, of holders of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. shares, while joint 
accounts of men and women totalled 22 
per cent of the 950,000 stockholders in 
March, 1950. 

A study of annual reports of companies 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
lends support to the belief that women 
outnumber men stockholders generally. 


Durable Dividends 

Statistics of some of the largest cor- 
porations, enjoying durable dividend rec- 
ords, show that, among individual stock- 
holders, women are in the lead by a wide 
margin. 

In case of individual holders of U. S. 
Steel, the percentages of women and men 
holders are almost equal, between 42 and 


Women hold 


13 per cent for each sex. 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Outnumber Men Shareholders in Many € ior porations 


7.312,000 shares of Steel common, ap- 
praised in the market at close to $235.- 
000.000. and 9,090,000 shares—a 
formidable ownership interest in this 
basic American industry. Joint holdings 
of men and women in Steel common com- 
prise 1.054.000 
$50.000.000. 
The statistics of the small table that 
follows, and of the larger presentation on 


men 


shares, or upward of 


the next page. disclose considerable vari- 
ations. men being predominant in some 
situations, but the pattern of woman's 
stake in industry stands out clearly. 


PERCENTAGES OF MEN 
Anp Women HOLpERs 
(Common Stock) 


Womer Me 
Abbott Laboratories 37.9 29.5 
Agme Steel Co... . . . 36.2 35.8 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co. 19.0 25.0 
Columbia Gas System 13.3 13.7 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 44.0 35.0 
Southern Nat. Gas Co. 28.9 33.8 
Virginia Elec. Pow. Co. . 10.0 12.0 


The records of holdings mentioned in 
this discussion were taken from: annual 
reports as of the year-end or a dividend 
date in the last 1949 quarter, with the 
exception of American Telephone & Tele- 
eraph. noted above. As some of the tabled 
statistics were derived from round per- 
centage numbers. such as 46 per cent for 
women and 30 per cent for men in case 
of Eastman Kodak. the shares held may 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. shows how the 
number of its stockholders has grown. 








not coincide exactly with individual share 
ownership on corporate books. 

With few exceptions, these statistics 
reveal that women investors lean heavily 
toward stocks with long-established, con- 
secutive annual dividend records. In the 
longer study their preference is less pro- 
nounced but still evident. In the larger 
array of figures, it is noticeable that pub- 
lic utility operating company stocks com- 
prise the great majority, an exhibit that 
was not so patterned intentionally. Many 
of the annual reports searched for women 
vs. men tabulations did not contain com- 
parative stockholder figures, whereas 
public utility companies, evidently for 
the reason that some old-line electric 
and gas operating concerns have given 
such statistics in their reports for several 
years, did give the information. 


Stockholder Concentration 


Interesting facts about the geograph- 
ical distribution of stock ownership are 
also to be found. Of the 23.000 stockhold- 
ers of Eastman Kodak Co. living in New 
York State, more than half are in or near 
Rochester, the company’s home city. A 
survey made as of September 2, 1949, 
showed an increase of 9,400 share owners 
in two years, 53.641 investors now own- 
ing 12.995.416 shares of common and 
preferred. Many corporations have far 
more stockholders than employes—Ab- 
bott Laboratories have 87 per cent more. 

Monsanto Chemical Company’s analy- 
sis of stock ownership reveals 1.364.028 


shares held in New York State, with 
740,000 in Massachusetts, 452,792 in 
Missouri and 281,209 in Illinois, these 
being the largest holdings by states. The 
stock is held by 106 insurance companies, 
119 charitable societies, 58 educational 
institutions and 2,515 estates and trusts. 
This last total evidently reflects the “pru- 
dent man” ruling on trust investments 
which has spread into many states dur- 
ing the last three years, with New York 
the latest to permit up to 35 per cent of 
a fund going into securities other than 
“legals.” 

Philadelphia Electric Co. supplies an 
outstanding example of corporate stock 
ownership among individuals, as well as 
of the stock’s popularity with women in- 
vestors. Women, men and joint holdings 
of the two sexes comprise 90.8 per cent 
of all holders, with average holdings of 
75 shares. For an industry which has 
reached major industrial eminence only 
in recent years, women investors are 
prominent in the natural gas business, 
holding 561,955 shares of Northern Na- 
tural Gas Co. stock, 
499,500 for men. 


A commentary on women investors’ 


compared with 


interest in income from natural resources 
is shown in the Phelps Dodge Corpora- 
tion’s stockholder record as of November 
23, 1949; they owned 20.5 per cent of this 
copper mining and refining company’s 
shares, against 23.08 per cent held by 
men. 


The du Pont stock ownership report as 





WomMEN OUTNUMBER MEN As HoLpers or CorPORATE STOCK 


(Common Stock Only 


In Most Instances) 








Held 

Women No.Shares Men No. Shares Jointly No. Shares 

/ Held % Held % Held 

Amer. Home Products Co. . . 46.8 1,132,980 34.9 1,157,886 6.1 75.746 
Cincinnati Gas & Elee. Co. . . 416.8 575,724 34.6 162.038 6.4 65.705 
Cleveland Elec. Ill. Co. . 2. 434 567.528 Ls ae 445.508 6.4 44,795 
Col. & So. Ohio Elec. Co. » 4.3 438.553 33.2 385.825 9.7 77,932 
Delaware Power & Light Co. . 49.0 363.849 34.6 302.026 8.1 56.614 
Eastman Kodak Co... . . . . 46.0 3.899.900 30.0 2.599.000 5.0 259,909 
Indianapolis P. & L. Co. 2... 45.0 363,079 33.5 324.686 10.0 68.886 
Northern Nat. Gas Co. . . . 47.0 561,955 34.8 199,500 8.0 76.455 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ac ee 782.517 33.6 1.017.700 5.6 42.760 
Pacifie Gas & Elee. Co. . . . 40.9 1,489,934 vf Be 3.188.271 20.7 2.429.000 
Philadelphia Elec. Co. . 2. . . 494 3.360.672 31.4 2,955,714 10.0 604.507 
Phelps Dodge Corp... . . . . 42.7 1.039.750 38.3 1,170,518 8.7 136.646 
Potomac Elee. Power Co. . . . 45.0 1.115.841 36.0 917.140 11.0 338.746 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 30.7 130,005 19.2 261.907 14.2 53.530 
United States Steel Corp... . 42.2 7.312.573 42.9 9.090.856 10.4 1.654.091 


Total Shares 


26.134.860 


24.378,575 5,985,322 








Statistical and other factual informa- 
tion as well as comment regarding any 
securities referred to in THE EXCHANGE, 
have been obtained from sources deemed 
to be reliable, but THe EXCHANGE as- 
sumes no responsibility for their accuracy 
or completeness. Neither such informa- 
tion nor any reference to any particular 
securities is intended to be or should be 
considered as in any way a recommenda- 
tion for the purchase, sale or retention of 
any such securities. 











of the end of 1949 showed that, although 
about 83 per cent of the number of stock- 
holders, common and preferred, were in- 
dividual men and women, their holdings 
comprised only 32 per cent of the out- 
standing shares. The statistics indicated 
that large blocks of du Pont are held by 
educational. charitable and other funds. 
Potomac Electric Power Co. ownership 
supplies another example of local invest- 
ment popularity. Of the 3,553,500 com- 
mon shares outstanding, almost exactly 
half were held in 1949 in the District of 
Columbia, Maryland and Virginia, with 
women owning nearly one-third of the 
stock. 





Investors’ Field 


(Continued from page 6) 

just as rapidly, but for somewhat different 
reasons. During 1949, Class A and B 
natural gas companies increased their 
sales 11.5 per cent, in terms of million 
cubic feet, their revenues 13.0 per cent 
and their net income 5.1 per cent, while 
comparable figures for a slightly differ- 
ent group of natural gas companies indi- 
cated gains, from 1939 to 1948, of 133 
per cent, 110 per cent and 88 per cent re- 
spectively. Common stock dividend pay- 
ments by the latter companies increased 
from $52,000,000 in 1939 to $92,000,000 
in 1948. According to the American Gas 
Association, natural gas sales to ultimate 
customers in January, 1950, were 27.5 per 
cent ahead of 1949, despite weather that 
was 7.5 per cent warmer. 

Natural gas sales are growing now 
principally because in many areas the 
cost of competing fuels, principally coal 
and oil, has risen to levels where natural 
gas is now the cheapest as well as the 
most convenient fuel for heating homes, 
stores and factories. In addition, many 
manufactured-gas companies are finding 
it cheaper to increase their plant facilities 
and to handle increased sales by using 
natural gas as a primary raw material 
in place of oil. 
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Extensive Progress 


IN REDUCING 
BACK DIVIDENDS 
ON PREFERREDS 





EWING GALLOWAY 


TATISTICS deriving from a recent 
survey of preferred stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange lend time- 
liness to a 5-year account of progress in 
the reduction of dividends in arrears. 
Only a comparative handful of listed 
preferreds reveal at any time the re- 
sult of unfavorable earnings of individual 
companies. Most preferred stocks have 
sturdy dividend records: where large ar- 
rearages in payments are found, the ma- 
jority of stocks of that group date their 
accumulations back to the Great Depres- 
sion of the 1930s. 
Generally prosperous business of the 
1940s enabled management to pay off 
back 


other situations, arrears have been re- 


dividends in many instances. In 
duced. Progress has, however, been far 
from uniform, Although earnings per 
share of preferreds have in some years 
been substantial, sufficient to eliminate 
back dividends, management has often 





proceeded cautiously. Besides, influences 
of a mechanical nature have sometimes 
intervened, resulting in actual increases 
of dividend totals from one year to the 
next. Last year, for example. $100.- 
000.000 was added to the over-all aggre- 
gate by the restoration to dealings on 
the Exchange of Missouri Pacific 5 per 
cent preferred—an issue that had been 
suspended from the list in 1941, follow- 
ing the road’s receivership. 

Partly in consequence of this addition, 
the dollar accumulation of back divi- 
dends on Jan. 1. 1950, made a far less 
impressive showing than the number of 
stock issues in arrears. as compared with 
Jan. 1, 1945. Total arrearage at the start 
of 1950 was $915.797.480. in contrast 
with $983.996.000 five vears before. On 
the other hand. the number of issues in 


default was 33, against 62 on Jan. 1 
1945, a decline of nearly 47 per cent. 
Inclusion of Missouri Pacific preferred 
hack payments, along with the long-stand- 
ing arrearages of American & Foreign 
Power Co. preferreds, throws the rec- 


ords considerably out of line with the 
position of the other 29 issues in the 
list. These two companies accounted for 
fully 60 per cent of the dollar total, and 
another 10 per cent was chargeable to 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 7 per 
A stock. Since Jan. 1. 
1950, the total has been lightened by sus- 
pension of the $5 and $6 preferred stocks 
of American Power & Light Co.. an event 
connected with the company’s dis-integra- 
tion under the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act. 


cent preferred 


The number of companies, as distin- 
guished from the number of issues. with 
dividend arrears, was 26 at last year-end. 


Arrears Affect Price 


Examination of the accompanying sta- 
tistics, sampled from the list, will show 
that prices of certain stocks are influenced 
by the size of arrearages. Steps toward a 
readjustment of New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad 6 per cent preferred A 
shares are reported now and then, a pro- 
cedure colored by substantial earnings 
against the time when action shall be 
announced. The market price of 138 re- 
flects speculative estimation of the ex- 
pected result. The price of 167 for Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Co. 7 per cent pre- 
ferred would seem. on the other hand, to 
recognize the large arrearages rather than 
earnings per share. 

Another exhibit of a different order is 
Armour & Co. $6 prior preferred. at 80. 
in which slightly more than three months’ 
earnings exceed the arrearage by more 
than 100 per cent. This dividend has not 
been long in arrears. 





Earnings and Prices of Sampled Preferred Stocks with Arrearages 

















Approx 
Approximate Latest Earnings Recent 
Arrearage Per Share * | Price 
Armour & Co.--$6 Prior Preferred $4.50 13 Wks. 1-28-50 $11.14 80 
Bush Terminal Bldgs. Co.—7% pfd. 54.25 Year 12-31-49 13.58 119% 
Chicago Great Western Ry. Co.—5% pfd. 7.50 12 Mos. 12-31-49 5.13 27% 
Crucible Steel Co. 5% pfd.. ..... 1.8714 Year 12-31-49 4.35 o 
Curtis Publishing Co.—$7 pfd. 31.50 Year 12-31-49 75.07 12814 
General Steel Castings Corp.—$6 pfd. 48.00 Year 12-31-49 22.33 114% 
N.Y., Chi. & St. Louis R.R. Co. 6% pfd. “A” 68.50 Year 12-31-49 34.59 138 
$7 Prior Pref. 102.90 12 Mos. 12-31-49 19.87 167 


Standard Gas & Elec. Co. 


*Periods end with date named. 











Price-Dividend Ratios 
Wide Variations Now Exist 


From 50-Year Average F eUres 


HICH is the more logical guide in 
studying the market performance of 
common stocks—the long used price-earn- 


ings ratio, or the ratio derived from 
dividing the price by the dividend? 
To illustrate the two methods, take 


XYZ Company which, in 1949, earned 
$3.25 a share of common, the year-end 
price being $39 a share. The price-earn- 
ings ratio is 12 ($39 divided by $3.25). 


The 1949 dividend was $2 a share. the 
price-dividend ratio being 19.5 ($39 
divided by $2.25). 


For many years a price-earnings ratio 
of 10 has been thought to indicate that a 
stock was selling at a “normal” level in 
proportion to the per-share net earnings. 
A higher ratio has been held to indicate 
a relatively high price, scaling upward 
from Ll to 15 or 20, even to higher fig- 
ures in active speculative periods, as in 
the later 1920s. Obversely, a lower than 
10 ratio suggested a relatively low price. 


Findings of Cleveland Trust Co. 


For purposes of this discussion, which 
hinges on the relationship between price 
and dividend, reference is made to studies 
conducted by the Cleveland Trust Co. 
In the company’s bulletin of Feb. 15, 1950, 
it was stated that, over the past 50 years. 
dividend-paying common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange have sold, on 
the average, at 17 times their dividends. 

In 1946, they were selling for almost 
30 times dividends, according to this ree- 
that stock market 
average prices reached their highest level 
of the present decade and longer, until 
being surpassed early this month. Last 
June, the 1949 low price-dividend ratio 
of dividend 


ord: early in year, 


established at 
12.2, and in January, this year, the ratio 


pay ers Was 


stood at about 15.5. 
If so long a survey as one covering 50 
vears reveals an average ratio of 17 times 


the dividends of a wide array of dividend- 
paying common stocks, a median figure 
is presented, which lends interest to the 
accompanying statistics. 

On a time basis, the table of stocks in- 
cludes (1) 1936, a year in which prices 
rose vigorously, (2) 1942, the year which 
saw the lowest Dow. Jones & Co. industrial 
average of the 1940s, (3) another year 
1946 — and (4) 1948 
and 1949 when prices gradually advanced. 
The price basis for the calculations is 
the last price of each year named and 
the dividends per share paid during that 
year. 


of strong prices - 


The sampled list of stocks comprises 
issues which have paid annual dividends 
for at least 15 years. The roster covers 


a wide industrial exhibit— -including com. 
panies engaged in retail merchandising, 
manufacturing floor coverings, explosives, 
cigars, automotive equipment, heating 
equipment, electrical goods. office equip. 
ment and so on; producing petroleum, 
rayon, copper, etc. 


Ratios at 1949 Year-End 


Keeping 17 as an average price-divi- 
dend ratio in mind for comparison pur- 
poses, a majority of the ratios in the 
last column are seen to be lower than the 
50-year average. The composite ratio of 
the 20 stocks is 14.5, derived from divid- 
ing the $675.375 cost of one share each 
of the separate issues by $46.58, the total 
of dividends on one share each of the 
group. Only five of the stocks had a 
price-dividend ratio as high as 17 for 
1949 (prices have, in some cases, ad- 
vanced considerably since Dec. 31 last 
while others have receded slightly). 

In contrast with the price-dividend 
ratios of 1946, those of the last year-end 
are seen to be lower by a considerable 
margin, although the Dow, Jones & Co. 
industrial average on Dec. 31, 1949, was 
about 13 per cent higher than three years 
before. Many dividend increases, some of 
them substantial during the period, aided 
in lowering the 1949 price-dividend ratios. 








PricE-DIvIDEND Ratios SAMPLED 
Year's Dividends of Common Stocks Paying 


Annually for 15 Years or Longer 





Year-end Prices 

1936 

Price Div. 
Address.-Multi. Corp. . . . 36 $0.95 
Aldems, Ime. « 2. . « « «= SEH 2.8714 
Armstrong Cork Co. . . . 61 2.50 
Atlas Powder Co. . . . . 74 3.50 
Barnsdall Oil Co. . . . . 27% 0.80 
Bayuk Cigar Co. . 91%* 0.50* 
Belding Hemingway Co. . 13% 1.00 
Briggs Mfg. Co. . . . . 54% 4.00 
D.W.G. Cigar Co. 1414* .33* 
Fed. Dept. Stores Co. 2014* 0.8714* 
Florence Stove Co. . . . 48% 4.8114* 
Glidden Co. 2254 * 1.00* 
Great Western Sugar Co. . 4214 2.40 
Harb.-Walk. Refract. Co. - 52% 2.25 
Industrial Rayon Co. . . 19* 1.05* 
McGraw Electric Co. . . . 20%4* t.75* 
Motor Wheel Corp. . . . 223% 1.10 
Nat. Cash Register Co. . . 31 1.00 
Phelps Dodge Corp. 5414 1.25 
Phillipe Pet. Co. . 2... . 517% 2.50 
Average (Price-Dividends) 

(*) Adjusted for stock dividends and splitups. 


"42 “46 "48 1949 

Pp P P P ‘Price ; Div. P 
D D D D D 
37.9 14.6 31.1 10.1 4514 $2.75 16.5 
11.0 11.8 22.5 9.7 17% 1.50 11.8 
24.4 22.6 28.3 16.0 5114 3.00 17.1 
21.1 15.1 27.8 23.4 53% 2.50 21.5 
34.4 20.2 26.9 17.9 56 3.50 16.0 
18.3 15.2 15.0 10.9 12% 0.97 12.4 
13.3 11.4 20.0 13.0 137% 1.40 9.9 
13.6 10.4 17.1 11.4 29 3.00 9.7 
11.6 7.7 7.3 8.7 10 1.00 10.0 
23.4 10.0 21.0 13.9 34% 2.00 17.4 
10.1 13.0 20.6 12.1 2414 1.50 16.3 
22.6 17.8 24.8 10.6 2514 1.60 15.8 
17.6 11.9 19.8 3.5 1834 1.50 12.5 
23.4 12.0 17.0 11.4 20 1.75 11.4 
8.1 13.8 24.9 13.0 5214 3.00 17.4 
11.9 11.3 15.1 10.2 143, 3.50 12.8 
20.3 14.4 18.3 9.6 21% 2.60 8.2 
31.0 15.5 31.5 14.0 3638 2.50 14.6 
43.6 15.4 26.4 10.4 485, 1.00 12.2 
20.8 22.5 29.0 19.2 59% 3.00 19.9 
18.9 14.4 21.7 12.9 14.5 
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Announcements of new Yotings of securities are confined mainly to a brief description of the 
issuing corporations’ business and facilities. Detailed information is contained in the Listing _ 
Applications which may be obtained from member firms of the New York Stock Exchange. 














“ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





CONSOLIDATED GAS ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


ONSOLIDATED GAS ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE, a direct descendant of 
the first gas company in America, is the 
largest electric and gas utility in Mary- 
land. Serving an area extending from the 
Susquehanna River and the Pennsylvania 
state line almost to the nation’s Capital, 
and bordering for 75 miles on the west- 
ern shore of the Chesapeake Bay, the ter- 
ritory has the industrial and port center 
of Baltimore as its hub. 

Strategically situated for the low-cost 
gathering of raw materials and the eco- 
nomical distribution of finished products 
to the industrial East, the Middle West, 
the South and other domestic and over- 
seas markets reached by water routes, 
Baltimore has become the second largest 
(American port in volume of foreign trade 
and has attracted a marked diversifica- 
tion of industry. 

In its 2,285 square mile area, with a 
population of a million and a half, the 
company serves 390,000 customers with 
electricity and 292,000 customers with 
gas. Steam for heating purposes is sold 
in the downtown section of Baltimore. 
There are no municipal plants or coopera- 
tives serving electricity or gas within the 
company's territory. 

Following the war the growing de- 
mands for electricity and gas by residen- 
tial. commercial and industrial customers 
made extensive expansions of the com- 
pany s production and distribution facili- 
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4.955.616 Shares 
Common Stock, No Par 


222.921 Shares 
416% Cum. Pref. Stock, Series B 
Par $100 
68.928 Shares 
4% Cum. Pref. Shares, Series C 
Par $100 
$7,201,900 Fifteen-Year 
214% Con. Debentures, due 


May 15, 1962 


$60,226,000 First Refund. 
Mortgage Serial Bonds 


$2,331,000 Con. Gas. of Balt. 
414% Gen. Mortgage Bonds, due 


April 1, 1954 


Ticker Symbol: CGB 











ties necessary. Construction expenditures 
since 1945 amounted to $66,317,000 and 
work now under way, and more planned 
to meet the estimated growth in business 
during the next three years, will require 
many more millions of dollars. 

At the end of 1949, the company’s 
capitalization was 40 per cent long-term 
debt, 4 per cent debentures convertible 
into common stock, 15 per cent preferred 
stock and 41 per cent common stock and 
surplus, compared with capitalization 
ratios of 49 per cent long-term debt, 15 
per cent preferred stock and 36 per cent 
common stock and surplus in 1939. The 





amount of capital in relation to business 
done is rated in the utility business among 
the lowest in the industry. 

An important development during 1950 
will be the company’s changeover to the 
distribution of natural gas. 
of customers’ 


Conversion 
appliances will begin on 
May | and is scheduled for completion 
by September. Meanwhile. the company 
has begun to convert its gas production 
capacity to make gas of approximately 
the same heating value as natural gas. 
The gas manufacturing plants will then 
be used to help meet peak loads and for 
temporary emergencies. 

Reported net income for 1949 was 
$6.306,193. compared with $6.881.333 in 
1948. After dividends on the 
stock, 
per share on the average amount of com- 
mon stock outstanding during 1949. com- 
pared with $4.5] 
smaller average number of shares out- 
standing in 1948. For the vear ended 
Feb. 28, 1950, the earnings were equiva- 


preferred 
earnings were equivalent to $4.92 


earned per share on a 


lent to $5.21 per share on the average 
number of shares outstanding. 

Company has paid dividends on_ its 
common stock continuously since 1910: 
failed to earn the dividend 
paid, and has never reduced the dividend 
rate. The current annual dividend rate of 


has never 


$3.60 per share has been paid regularly 
The stockholders at a recent 
meeting authorized a three-for-one split 
of the company’s common. stock. 


since 1930, 


Storage tanks of the com- 
pany at Baltimore. Md. 
- 








Ashland Oil 
» & Refining Company 


58 Shares 
. P referred 


532.2 


g1.20 Cum 
$1 Stock. 


FPNHE Ashland Oil Company has been 

refining and marketing its products 
in the Ohio Valley States for more than 
25 vears. Rapid expansion has occurred 
since 1948, with enlarged refining ca- 
pacity, the addition of a number of new 
marketing terminals, and the acquisition 
of five other well-established, advanta- 
geously located oil companies. 

In August, 1948, Ashland acquired the 
Allied Oil Company of Cleveland. O., with 
its 12.000 barrel per-day refinery at 
Canton, O.. and what is estimated to be 
the largest industrial fuel oil marketing 
business with the steel industry. During 
the past six months, additions to the Ash- 
land group have included the Aetna Oil 
Co. of Louisville, Ky.; Freedom-Valvoline 
Oil Co., located at Freedom, Pa.; Frontier 
Oil Refining Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.: and 
The National Refining Co., Cleveland, O.. 
the latter company having been acquired 
on April 1, 1950. 


Service Stations in Kentucky 


\etna Oil Co. has an 8,000 barrel 
per-day refinery at Louisville and does a 
large volume of business through its own 
service stations in Louisville and bulk 
plants and service stations in Central and 
Western Kentucky. Freedom-Valvoline Oil 
Company, with its refinery in the Pitts- 
burgh district, produces one of the world’s 
best-known oils. Valvoline is one of the 
oldest names in the oil business—both 
domestic and foreign. The Frontier Oil 
Refining Corp. is the principal marketer 
of fuel oils in the Buffalo area, where it 
has an efficient 10,000 barrel per-day re- 
finery, and many service stations. The 
National Refining Company, which owns 
a refinery at Findlay, O., produces gaso- 
line and motor oils for broad markets 
in its area. 
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Ashland Oil is improving and adding to 
its newly acquired properties. During 
1949 new river terminals were established 
at Louisville and Paducah, Ky., Evans- 
ville, Ind., and Nashville, Tenn., to receive 
and distribute finished products from the 
company’s principal refinery near Cat- 
lettsburg, Ky., on the Olio river. The 
Catlettsburg plant, which includes a large 
catalytic cracking unit, is currently proc- 
essing more than 40,000 barrels of crude 
oil a day and producing 1,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline daily, according to the man- 


agement. 

Operating one of the largest petroleum 
fleets on the Ohio-Mississippi river sys- 
tem, Ashland brings crude oil to its 
Catlettsburg refinery by boat, and delivers 





View of Ashland Oil’s refinery near Cat- 
lettsburg, Ky., with 238-foot catalytic 
cracking tower in background. 


its finished products along the Ohio river 
and tributaries by barge. Seven diesel- 
powered towboats and almost 100 oil 
barges are operated. The crude oil car- 
goes come from points in Louisiana, IIli- 
nois, and western Kentucky. One recent 


Antidote to Radicalism 


(Continued from page 2) 


strong instrument for promoting realistic 
knowledge of the way the competitive en- 
terprise system really works for the bene- 
fit of workers as well as the corporation’s 
customers. 

Our “laboratory” experiment has been 
successful in one important respect; it has 
already proved that the planned economy 
fallacy thrives on ignorance, whereas free 
enterprise flourishes through enlighten- 
ment. If giving shares of stock in se- 
lected American industries, providing a 
stake in our capitalistic society, to those 
who might not otherwise acquire them, 
serves to spark a broadened interest in 
economic questions, our purposes will be 
served. 

We trust that other companies may de- 
cide to join us in this program. 





cargo of more than 155,000 barrels, for 
a total tonnage of 22,563 tons, was re- 
puted to be the largest ever brought up 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 

The company has crude production 
from its own wells in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio, with pipeline systems 
leading to its loading terminals on the 
rivers, while the Freedom refinery is 
served by its own pipeline system in the 
western Pennsylvania oil fields. Ashland 
owns two T-2 tankers, now chartered to 
another oil company, and altogether has 
operations in 15 states. The facilities ac- 
quired in its merger with the Allied Oil 
Co.. including recent additions, are a fleet 
of seven tankers on the Great Lakes. op- 
erating into both United States and Ca- 
nadian ports, and terminals and other fa- 
cilities to handle its current sales of more 
than 30,000,000 gallons of fuel oil per 
month, 





Ashland Oil’s new terminal across the Ohio river from Louisville, Ky. 
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*\ discussion 


NEW YORK CITY 


In the March article headed “Early 1950 
Dividend Trend Surveyed,” I do not feel 
that giving 15 companies that increased 
their dividends, and 5 that decreased them, 
presents a correct comparison. If you would 
take all of the companies that declared 
dividends since Jan. 1, 1950, I believe you 
will not get the result you state. The per- 
centage of decreased dividends would be 
much larger. If one were to judge business 
conditions from Jan. 1 to date and consider 
same along with the dividend trend you 
give, it would lead him to believe that the 
business outlook is good; whereas, if you 
take them into account, as I do since I read 
daily the company reports of their earnings 
and dividends, I would say that the earnings 
for 1949 of all the companies reporting are 
25 per cent to 50 per cent less than for 
1948. The result does not appear that busi- 
ness is as good as one would believe from 
the article about dividends. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Epitor’s Note: Quoting from a section of the 
article which dealt with business —“. . . Divi- 
dend declarations since Jan. 1 on common stocks 
of the New York Stock Exchange list have 
emphasized good business more than business 
uncertainties or actual declines of earnings.” 
The discussion made no attempt to forecast the 
business outlook. The article noted that the 15 
dividend increases since Jan. 1, together with 
the 5 decreases, were a “sampling” of dividend 
declarations up to March 1. No percentage 
comparison was intended. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The market cleavage between common 
stocks in the “blue ribbon” class and many 
others during the second half of March 
arouses an idea. The higher-priced issues, 
with especially long records of dividend pay- 
ments, have outpaced less stalwart stocks. 


Telephone, Allied Chemical, American Can, 
Int. Business Machines and du Pont were 
stand-outs. My thought is that a lot of 
buyers were beginning to rate such stocks 
as “money securities,” a common term for 
bonds, in a period of low interest return. 
Certain preferred stocks have, for a long 
time, enjoyed a similar classification, being 
adjudged for income purposes as good as a 
first-rate debenture, and the high prices they 
command make their yield low . . . under 4 
per cent in some instances. But, as market 
history shows, a similar attitude toward a 
common stock could easily have a catch in 
it. Common stocks are far more reflective 
of trends of business and earnings than of 
any preconceived notions about ways to 
measure income yields and capital protec- 
tion, referring to measurements of bonds 
versus stocks. 
hfe Gag 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


For persons who invest for income, your 
magazine’s contents are excellent, from my 
point of view as a constant reader. Think- 
ing of dividends and dividend records, such 
buyers may pay one price now and a higher 
or lower price later without being much 
concerned about prices. It is different with 
the trader. Price means a great deal to him. 
Seems to me you might pay more attention 
to the trader, who needs the opinions of 
well-informed market writers to give him 
a slant toward price trends. 

EP... 


TULSA, OKLA. 


Stock market averages used to have a 
meaning to investors and speculators who 
are distant from the large stock market 
places. But what can a person do with the 





Letters to the editor in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 


of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


averages now? The market this year has not 
only been a “two-way” affair; it’s a three-, 
four- or five-way puzzle. A trend shown by 
average movements of a limited number of 
stocks does not apply to the hundreds of 
other stocks. In March entire groups, like 
the metals, have swung opposite to indus- 
trial averages; some rails have advanced, 
more have lost ground. Good stocks of a 
vigorous industry like the chemical indus- 
try have shrunk in price, others have moved 
sidewise, still others have been strong. It’s 
all “selectivity,” I suppose, and how! 


E.W. ds 


READING, PA. 


This is my list of common stocks (the 
roster of 15 different issues represented 9 
industries, including the public utility busi- 
ness) comprising an original investment of 
$23.000. Eight of the stocks were consid- 
erably higher in price on March 15 than the 
purchase prices, three were considerably 
lower and four were hardly changed at all. 
The principal investment, net, showed a gain 
of $750 in market value at that day’s clos- 
ing prices. It would seem that the diversi- 
fication has been effective in maintaining 
slightly better than a stable capital posi- 
tion; but this would be more effective if I 
had bought fewer stocks—and more shares 
of those acting the best, the highest priced 
ones. Did I diversify reasonably well, o1 
should I have a smaller number of stocks? 


M. 7. Bi. 


Epiror’s Note: The scope of diversification is 
best determined by an investor, himself, gov- 
erned by his chosen goal, whether he is con- 
cerned primarily with the income desired or 
with thought of capital gain. THe EXxcHance, 
which presents facts and comment by capable 
writers on industrial and market developments, 
does not assume the function of investment 
adviser. 
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What business 
would YOU like 


to be in? 


ga Tal SPT coe ea 


VRS Viewers 


To have your own business, or at least an 
income-producing interest in one, is a nor- 
mal American ambition. 


One way—a simple, practical way—to 
acquire such an interest is through invest- 
ment in dividend-paying common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Your surplus funds can buy for you an 
income-producing share ownership in 
almost any business you select...a railroad, 
a food company, a public utility ... com- 
panies manufacturing automobiles, farm 
machinery, chemicals. 


Stockholders are mainly people of modest 
resources who have financed ...and who 
own ...the nation’s industrial machine. 


The choice of businesses open to you is 
wide, and interesting. You know many of 
the companies listed on the Exchange by 
their products or services, which you use 
regularly. Nine out of ten, or almost 900, of 
these listed companies paid cash dividends 
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last year ... 285 have paid dividends for 
‘ Re é i a 1 twenty consecutive years or longer. 
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Lnvest wisely...through a Member Firm of the 


New York 
tock Exchange 


[58th Anniversary 


Yours for the asking...an informative booklet, 
Investment Facts about Common Stocks and Cash Dividends. 
Questions frequently asked by investors, to help them 
appraise elements of risk and profit in stock ownership, 
are answered. Included is a tabulation of companies that 
have paid cash dividends each year from 20 to 102 years, 
of their products or services, prices and dividend yields. 
Your copy may be obtained without obligation at offices 
of Member Firms of the Exchange . . . or by writing the 
New York Stock Exchange, 20 Broad Street, New York 5. 


Vay 12. 1792 Vay 12.1950 








